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In Old Latium with Vergil and Livy ( 
There is nothing like travel in Italy and Gre¢ce t@ 
make the old classical authors come to life agajn. 
we stand before the ruins of ancient town , 
proud and prosperous, many a half-forgotten pgs- 


sage, telling of “old, unhappy far off thifgs,and 


battles long ago,” starts up in our mac 2 ap 
glows with new life. For now we have a t, a 


local habitation, in which to fit them. We reeallper- 


haps the passage of Servius Sulpicius’ letter to “ 
Cicero and his musings as he sailed one day past 
Aegina, gazing across the waters at old, ruined cities 
(Fam. 4.5): quae oppida quodam tempore floren- 
tissima fuerunt, nunc prostrata et diruta ante oculos 
iacent. Byron recalled these words as he retraced 
the same route 


Came Megara before me, and behind 

Aegina lay, Piraeus on the right, 

And Corinth on the left; I lay reclined 

Along the prow and saw all these unite 

In ruin, even as he had seen the desolate sight. 


Thoughts of Long Ago 
Or, as we roam about the Roman Campagna with 
its crumbling ruins, we may remember the melan- 
choly words of Lucan as he foresees the desolation 
that will follow in the wake of Pharsalia (7.391- 
395) : 


Tunc omne Latinum 
Fabula nomen erit; Gabios Veiosque Coramque 
Pulvere vix tectae poterunt monstrare ruinae 
Albanosque lares Laurentinosque penates, 
Rus vacuum.... 


Or again, as we hunt for the site of this Latin town 
or that, once famous in history, the words of Pliny 
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the Elder may take on new meaning (N.H.3.70): 
ex antiquo Latio LIII populi interiere sine vestigiis. 

Such were my thoughts not long ago when I vis- 
ited these old Latin towns. It was L’Anno Santo, 
and I was spending a week at Castel Gandolfo, fa- 
mous as the summer residence of the Popes. But for 
me it held a more ancient title to fame: it was the 
site of Alba Longa, the mother-city of many Latin 
towns and haloed with the legends of Vergil and 
Livy. From the roof of my lodging I could see all 
Latium antiquum spread out before me, from Rome 
and Old Ostia down the coast towards Terracina, 
the plains and hills near the blue sea where were 
Lavinium and Ardea and many another buried town, 
the Alban Hills about me, and the Alban Lake below. 
It was such a view as Juno had from the Alban 
Mount long ago (Aen. 12.134-137) : 
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At Iuno e summo, qui nunc Albanus habetur, 

(Tum neque nomen erat nec honos nec gloria monti), 
Prospiciens tumulo campum aspectabat et ambas 
Laurentum Troumque acies urbemque Latini. 


Alban Hills and Lakes 


I thought of the long history of this region. Ages 
ago it had been a gulf of the sea and the center of 
volcanic activity which created the Alban Hills and 
Lakes. While there are some traces of Neolithic and 
late Bronze people in the hills, it was only with the 
early Iron Age that the plains were settled and the 
district became the theatre of stirring human drama, 
where Aborigines and then Latins played their parts. 
Settling first on or near hill-tops, they grouped them- 
selves in confederations for religious purposes, now 
to worship Iuppiter Latiaris on the Alban Mount, 
now in the grove of Diana at Nemi nearby, now at 
Ardea or Lavinium. All this is sober history, written 
in the rocks and ruins, and revealed by the spade of 
the archaeologist. 


But there is another kind of history which no 
spade can uncover or destroy, the legendary history 
which Vergil and Livy knew and recreated in im- 
mortal tales. Over the ancient places and the pic- 
turesque ruins which they knew so well, their imag- 
inations threw a veil of fanastasy. The old legends 
awoke to life again, the old gods walked the earth, 
the crumbling towns were peopled with heroes, and 
the sleeping fields resounded with scenes of mortal 
combat, where was fought out the destiny of im- 
perial Rome: tantae molis erat .... True, this 
Latium never was on land or sea; but it is too pre- 
cious to be forgotten. And no one who loves Vergil 
or Livy would wish to view these scenes without 
them as guides. 


Site of Alba Longa 

So here I was on the site of Alba Longa. Or was 
I indeed? If one reads Dionysius’ Antiquitates 
Romanae (1.66), or old authors on the Campagna 
like R. Burn, it seems that Alba Longa lay between 
the Alban Mount and Lake, that is, on the eastern 
side of Lake Albano.’ Livy (1.1.3) says merely that 
it lay “stretched out along a ridge.” But the spade 
seems to have settled the question. For to the west 
of Castel Gandolfo an extensive necropolis was dis- 
covered, dating from the first Age of Iron.’ Castel 
Gandolfo is then on the site of Alba Longa, perhaps 
of its citadel, and here indeed was the town (as 
legends tell) founded by Ascanius, son of Aeneas, 
the leader of the first Latin League, the mother of 
many Latin towns and of Rome itself. In a memo- 
rable passage (1.29), Livy tells of its destruction at 
the hands of Tullus Hostilius sometime before 600 
B. Cc. Amid the crash of buildings being pulled down 
by the Roman soldiers, the people left their homes 
and Penates, their temples and gods, while “a single 
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hour gave over to destruction and desolation the 
work of four hundred years during which Alba had 
stood.” Most of the people were brought to Rome, 
but some remained behind at Bovillae, to keep alive 
Alban cults and customs for centuries to come. As 
we read Livy’s passage, some of Vergil’s lines on 
Troy haunt the mind: Urbs antiqua ruit multos 
dominata per annos (Aen. 2.363); Fuit Ilium et 
ingens Gloria Teucrorum (Aen, 2.325-326). 

The next morning of my stay was one of those 
rather melancholy days in late autumn when, to 
quote Washington Irving, “one feels in the mood to 
step back into the regions of antiquity and lose one- 
self in the spirits of former ages.” I decided to fol- 
low the Alban fugitives to Bovillae. This town ap- 
pears only fitfully in early history. A colony of Alba 
Longa, it prospered until Coriolanus wrecked it. By 
Cicero’s day it was a poor, decayed town like Gabii 
and Labicum (Plane. 9.23). Then suddenly, in Jan- 
uary 52 B. C., it sprang into notice again when Clo- 
dius was slain paulo ultra Bovillas.' 

But where was Bovillae and what was it now? 
My trusty Guide Book gave me some information, 
and I started out. On the way down to the Appian 
Way I stopped in at the Villa S. Caterina where, said 
the Guide, ruins of the Villa of Clodius were to be 
seen. My cicerone was the little son of the custode. 
Sure enough there were ruins in plenty there, though 
my unpractised eye had difficulty in distinguishing 
between those of Clodius’ day and others of Domi- 
tian’s time. Now the scene painted by Asconius in 
his commentary on the Pro Milone was clear: 
Clodius’ Villa lay along and above the Appian Way, 
and nearby was the shrine of the Bona Dea. There 
the parties of Clodius and Milo met, then there was 
a quarrel and scuffle, and Clodius was wounded. He 
was taken in tabernam proximam in Bovillano and 
soon after dragged from the taberna and killed. 


Old Bovillae 

And so I walked along the Appian Way towards 
Boville (the modern spelling) in a light rain. It was 
vintage time, and mules were passing with grapes 
for the wine press. When I had gone about a Roman 
mile, I hailed a muleteer: “Dov’é Boville?” He had 
never heard of the place. After another while I asked 
help from a woman. Puzzled, she called her husband 
into council. It must be, they opined, farther on, 
near Frattochie. I walked on with the feeling that 
Boville lay behind me. Then I met a man—or was it 
Mercury sent to guide me? “Boville?” Yes, he came 
from there. We walked back a short distance, took 
a little path to the right and ‘Ecco Boville!” my 
guide said, pointing to some ruins rising up from the 
vineyards. Two old Bovillani joined us in a tour of 
the vacuum rus. With their help I saw a small the- 
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atre, the outlines of a circus now covered with vines, 
some cisterns and tombs. And that was Boville! 
Every now and then, they told me, the plough strikes 
some hard object in the soil and up comes a statue 
or funeral stone or weapon, just as in the lines of 
Vergil’s Georgica (1.493-497) : 

Scilicet et tempus veniet cum finibus illis 

Agricola incurvo terram molitus aratro 

Exesa inveniet scabra robigine pila, 

Aut gravibus rastris galeas pulsabit inanis 

Grandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulcris. 

Were I another Irving, I would conclude with some 
such brooding reflections as these: “Thus man passes 
away; his name perishes from record and recollec- 
tion; his history is as a tale that is told, and his very 
monument becomes a ruin.’ Four little lines in a 
Guide Book, and no mention at all in The Oxford 
Classical Dictionary—to this is Bovillae come. The 
Vine has conquered. Actually I left Boville in a more 
cheerful mood, with a handful of Bacchus’s own 
grapes and in my heart the thrill of discovery. 


Storied Albunea 


Another day had come and I was eager to visit 
the Vergil country, the Lavinia litora below the hills. 
For this was the scene of the last six books of the 
Aeneis. Old Ostia, where Aeneas first landed, I had 
seen and would see again. But Lavinium, Ardea, the 
Numicus, these I must see or return home sad of 
heart. An automobile was placed at my disposal, and 
I set out, armed with memories of Vergil and Miss 
Tilly’s fine book, Vergil’s Latium. Our first stop was 
at Solforata, not far off. For here in ancient days 
was Albunea, whose sulphurous fumes and uncanny 
noises linked it with the Underworld. Hither, says 
Vergil (7.82-84), came King Latinus to consult his 
prophetic father Faunus about the newly arrived 
Trojans: 

Lucosque sub alta 

Consulit Albunea, nemorum quae maxima sacro 

Fonte sonat saevamque exhalat opaca memphitim. 
Today Albunea is bare of awesome trees, the oracle 
is long since dumb, and little remains but the sting- 
ing smell of sulphur. But, with Vergil’s help, the 
imagination can easily restore the forest primeval 
and reconstruct the uncanny atmosphere which once 
clothed the scene.® 


Acropolis of Lavinium 

Soon after leaving Solforata we were driving up to 
Pratica di Mare, the modern village on the acropolis 
of ancient Lavinium. The site, some three miles from 
the shore, is quite picturesque; it is a typical lowland 
town, built about an arx to serve as refuge in time 
of need, with precipitous sides and once probably 
ringed with fortifications. But it is not so much the 
scenic beauty of the place which draws a Vergilian 
pilgrim to Lavinium; it is its storied past. For this 
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is the city founded by Aeneas, the home of the travel- 
worn Trojans and their storm-tossed Penates. In a 
sense, the whole Aeneis is the story of Aeneas’s quest 
for a new home promised by Heaven, from which, in 
course of time, would come the Latin race Albanique 
patres atque altae moenia Romae. All through the 
Aeneis the yearning of Aeneas for his new home 
breaks out.’ At Cumae, he prays the Sibyl (6.66-68) : 
Da (non indebita posco 

Regna meis fatis) Latio considere Teucros 

Errantisque deos agitataque numina Troiae. 
Arriving finally in the promised land, his joy breaks 
out in the cry (7.120-122) : 

Salve fatis mihi debita tellus 

Vosque, ait, o fidi Troiae salvete penates: 

Hic domus, haec patria est. 

In the Aeneis, Lavinium is still a city of the future. 
For the actual founding of the city and its subsequent 
fortunes we must turn to Livy and Dionysius.’ The 
city was built and the Penates found there a lasting 
home. And even when, thirty years later, Ascanius 
moved to Alba Longa, the Penates returned to Lavi- 
nium which became henceforth, for Latins and later 
for Romans, a religious center with venerable mem- 
ories. Sed haec prius fuere. In historical times, 
Lavinium played her part as member of the Latin 
League; then slowly she sank into oblivion. Only 
her holy shrines and rites lived on, her temple of 
Venus, her cults of Vesta and the Penates. Surely 
Vergil must have come here as he was composing the 
Aeneis,; to study the scene and brood over the memo- 
rials of the past, until his imagination could recre- 
ate the old legends and clothe them with new glory. 
Even had he known, as we do today, that Lavinium 
was not older but probably younger in years than 
Alba Longa, what would it have mattered to him? 
The shaping spirit of imagination has reasons which 
the spade knows not of. Today Lavinium (that is | 
Pratica) is a Sleepy Hollow; over the deep buried 
ruins of her temples and tombs pass the slow moving 
oxen and grazing sheep, and what Propertius says 
of Veii is true of Lavinium (4.10.29-30) : 


Nunc intra muros pastoris bucina lenti 
cantat, et in vestris ossibus arva metunt. 


Rutulian Ardea 


Of Ardea, the home of Rutulian Turnus, Vergil 
says sadly (7.411-413): 
Locus Ardea quondam 

Dictus avis, et nunc magnum manet Ardea nomen, 

Sed fortuna fuit. 
With its rocky acropolis dominating the fields and its 
great defensive mound of earth, it is more striking 
to the eye than Lavinium. But even in Vergil’s day 
its glory had faded: fortuna fuit. Its people, the 
Rutuli, were prosperous in the days of the Roman 
kings (Livy 1.7) ; it took an active part in the Latin 
Leagues, and its name appears in the first treaty 
between Rome and Carthage. Then, little by little, 
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it declined until Strabo could speak of Ardea and 
Lavinium as mere iyyvyn nédewr, “traces of cities.” 
But, as with Lavinium, her old temples stood erect 
and her cults lived on in Vergil’s day to remind him 
of her vanished greatness. For Vergil, Ardea is 
above all the home of the young, dashing Turnus, 
avis atavisque potens, a second Achilles, the incarna- 
tion of those fine qualities of the early Latins who 
blocked Rome’s rise in the world: deep love of coun- 
try and kin, heroic pride and courage to the point 
of violentia. Turnus must die because he opposes the 
inevitable and predestined rise of Rome. But neither 
we nor Vergil rejoice at his death. 


Diana's Lake Nemi 


One more backward glance at the great mound and 
the fields of ubi Ardea fuit and we were speeding 
back to the hills and Castel Gandolfo. My imagina- 
tion was richly stored with new scenes and even now, 
as I reread Vergil, they ‘flash upon that inward eye 
which is the bliss of solitude.” Late that same day 
I walked down the long hill from Genzano to Lake 
Nemi, “Diana’s Mirror.” The afternoon shadows al- 
ready covered most of the Lake as I hurried on to 
find the famous temple of Diana Nemorensis, pinguis 
ubi et placabilis ara Dianae (Aen. 7.764). Luckily, 
the sunlight still played about the lonely ruins when 
I reached them. What a fitting place for a shrine of 
“The Lady of Wild Places and Creatures,” of whom 
Catullus sings (34.9-12) : 

Montium domina ut fores 

Silvarumque virentium 

Saltuumque reconditorum 
Amniumque sonantum. 

Hither used to come throngs of pilgrims with 
thank offerings for the goddess; hither too, we may 
be sure, came Vergil, Propertius, Ovid, and many 
another poet, to enjoy the bewitching scenery and 
visit the haunted grove about which clung many a 
strange tale.’ Today Bacchus is lord of the place, 
for his vines are everywhere. 


Desolate Tusculum 

Of all the old Latin towns I visited none was more 
romantic in its utter desolation than Tusculum, Here 
was an ancient city founded, so the legends ran, by 
Telegonus, son of Odysseus and Circe. From the fall 
of Alba Longa to the battle of Lake Regillus it was 
the most powerful city of Latium; later it served 
Rome as a strong bulwark against Aequi and Volsci. 
There Cato the Censor was born; and there, in the 
late republic and early empire, were splendid villas 
of Lucullus, Cicero, and Maecenas. 

From the Villa Mondragone at Frascati I could 
plainly see the acropolis of Tusculum, now sur- 
mounted by a cross. But a thunderstorm kept me 
fretting indoors until late afternoon. Then, despite 
a frowning sky, I made my way up by devious paths 
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to the hill-top. Not a soul was to be seen, not a sound 
broke the stillness. The sun, now near its setting 
and behind a cloud, cast a weird, unearthly light 
upon the hill and its ruins: a few walls, a cistern, 
and a lovely little theatre. Below me, I knew, were 
an amphitheatre and the site of Cicero’s beloved 
Tusculanum, now covered by bushes and trees. And 
this waste land was not the work of all-consuming 
time nor of barbarian plunderers; it was the venge- 
ful work of Romans in the year of Our Lord 1191: 
solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant. The darkness 
was gathering fast as I hurried down the hill over a 
road still paved in places with old polygonal stones, 
thinking as I went of those lovely lines of Keats’s 
“Ode to a Grecian Urn:” 


Thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate can e’er return. 


All too soon my pilgrimage was over. Had I the 
curiosity of a Pausanias, I would have pushed on 
doggedly to hunt for other old towns whose names 
appear in Vergil and Livy. Mais ou sont les villes 
d’antan? Where today are Bola, Cora, and Nomen- 
tum, where Fidenae, Collatia, and Castrum Inui? 
Their very sites—pulvere vix tectae poterunt mon- 
strare ruinae. Old Ostia is there with its skeletons 
of buildings for all to see; Tibur still has its temples 
and villas; Gabii is marked by a fragment of ruin. 
But of many old Latin towns the name alone re- 
mains: interiere sine vestigiis. But Vergil and Livy 
remain to us, and in them the old towns still live. 

Francis A, Sullivan, S.J. 
Saint Andrew-on-Hudson, 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


NOTES 

1 Childe Harold, Canto 4, stanza 44. 2 R. Burn, Rome and 
the Campagna (Cambridge and London 1871) 375-876. 8 Cf. 
OCL (Oxford 1949) s.v. “Alba Longa.” 4 Asconius, In Milon. 
(ed. Clark) 32. 5 “Westminster Abbey,” conclusion. 6 For 
Albunea, Ardea, and Lavinium, see B. Tilly, Vergil’s Latium 
(Oxford 1947). 7 At Delos, Aeneas prays (3.85-86): Da 
propriam, Thymbrace, domum; da moenia fessis Et genus et 
mansuram urbem; at Buthrotum, he envies the Trojan settle- 
ment (3.495-499) ; as he gazes at Carthage, he cries (1.437): 
O fortunati, quorum iam moenia surgunt; in Sicily, the weary 
Trojan women urbem orant (5.617). 8 Livy 1.1-3; Diony. 
Hal. A.R. 1.55. 9 Cf. Aen. 7.761-782; Prop, 4.22.25; Ovid, 
Fasti 3.261. 


Operation Blackboard—Teachers’ Contest 

The American Legion Auxiliary announces a na- 
tional security contest, to be called “Operation Black- 
board,” for teachers who have completed five years 
of service or more by June 30, 1953. Required will 
be a statement on “Why I Teach,” in not fewer than 
one hundred, and not more than three hundred, 
words. Intended to aid in recruiting young men and 
women for the teaching profession, the Contest, on 
a national, divisional, and state basis, will run from 
April 1 to June 30, 1953. There will be prizes, the 
top award being five hundred dollars in cash, plus 
an all-expense trip to the National Convention of the 
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Auxiliary in Saint Louis in the summer of 1953. 
Further details may be secured from the headquar- 
ters of the American Legion Auxiliary, 777 North 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 

The Contest is motivated by a conviction on the 
part of the Auxiliary that the future of this country 
“depends largely upon the kind of teachers, the kind 
of teaching, and the kind of citizens leaving the 
schools each year.” 

(Mrs.) B. D, Ward 
National Security Chairman, 
American Legion Auxiliary 


Tolstoy and Plato’s Apologia Socratis 

We have L. N. Tolstoy’s own word for it that he 
was under the influence of Plato in his twenties, 
since, in a list of literary works which influenced 
him most from the ages of twenty to thirty-five pre- 
pared by him for tiie guidance of his biographer, 
P. Biryukov, he includes the Phaedo and Symposium 
of Plato in Russian translations (cf. Chauncey E. 
Finch, “Tolstoy as a Student of Classics,’ CJ 47 
[1952] 205-210). Certain incidents related by Tol- 
stoy in chapter ii of his work, Confession, indicate 
that in the same period he was also much under the 
influence of Plato’s Apologia Socratis. 

In the passage in question, Tolstoy discusses his 
relations with the writers of Saint Petersburg, after 
he arrived in that city at the age of twenty-six with 
his reputation as a writer already fairly well estab- 
lished. In relating his observations of his fellow 
writers and his reflections on his own purposes as a 
writer, Tolstoy advances views which are remark- 
ably reminiscent of Socrates’ account of his search 
for wise men among the writers of tragedies and 
dithyrambs and his discovery that, although the 
writers of his day produced many beautiful works, 
they did so not because of knowledge, but by some 
sort of divine inspiration, and were themselves far 
from being wise (Plato 22 A-C). 


The Saint Petersburg Writers 


Tolstoy describes the attitudes of the Saint Peters- 
burg group of writers thus: “The philosophy of life 
of these people, my literary companions, consisted 
in this, that life goes along developing along general 
lines, and in this development we intellectuals take a 
leading part. But, of the intellectuals, we artists and 
poets have the greatest influence of all. It is our 
calling to teach people. But, in order that the natural 
question, ‘What do I know and what can I teach?’ 
may never present itself, clarification has been pro- 
vided on the basis of the theory that it is not neces- 
sary to have knowledge, but the artist and the poet 
teach unconsciously.” There is an obvious resem- 
blance between the wording here used and Socrates’ 
expression: .. . od Gomia <oi 
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movotey & novoiev, GAAa proet xai 
« 

At first Tolstoy accepted the writers’ own esti- 
mate of their importance in life, In the course of a 
few years, however, he began to doubt the validity 
of their claim that they had a special right to be the 
teachers of the world, especially when he found 
them violently disagreeing among themselves on im- 
portant matters. Eventually he became convinced 
that almost all his fellow writers “. . . were people 
without principle and, in a majority of cases, evil 
and of low morals . . . but self-confident and self- 
satisfied, as can be only persons who are completely 
holy or who do not even know what holiness is.” 

Even after he came to realize the fallacy of the 
writers’ creed, however, Tolstoy continued for a time 
to participate in their activities. As he summarizes 
the situation: “Thousands of us, while denying one 
another and scolding at one another, continued writ- 
ing and printing for the purpose of teaching others, 
without being aware of the fact that we knew noth- 
ing (cf. Socrates’ xai yae <oi 
Aéyovot xai xada, dé oddév wy Aéyovor 
[Plato 22C]), that we did not even know the answer 
to the simplest questions of life: ‘What is good? 
What is evil?’ ” 

While Tolstoy is here granting that he was guilty 
of the same ignorance as his fellow writers, the point 
of his Confession as a whole is that he later reformed 
and discarded his earlier methods of “teaching.” 
Hence, while he does not say so in so many words, it 
may readily be inferred that he was confident that 
he, like Socrates, was wise, since, whereas the others 
thought they knew much when they knew nothing, 
he realized at an early date that he knew nothing. 


Tolstoy and the Apologia Socratis 

In view of the similarity between the views ex- 
pressed in this section of Tolstoy’s Confession and 
the views attributed to Socrates by Plato in his 
Apologia Socratis, it seems almost certain that the 
Russian writer was impelled by his knowledge of the 
latter work to undertake his investigation of the 
motives of his fellow writers, and that he was led to 
some of the conclusions he reached by the similar 
experience of Socrates. 

Over thirty years later (in the autumn of 1888) 
Tolstoy indicated that he was still under the influence 
of the Apologia Socratis when, in order to give en- 
couragement to L. Obolenskii in the publication of 
his journal, Russian Riches, he wrote to Obolenskii 
(P. A. Sergeenko, The Letters of L. N. Tolstoy from 
1848 to 1910 [Moscow 1910] 167) that he would help 
him to the full extent of his abilities, “. . . if my 
daimon, which controls my mental activities, will 
permit it” (cf. Plato 31C-32A). 


Saint Louis University Chauncey Edgar Finch 
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Latin as Base for Foreign Language Experience 

The many signs of renewed interest in foreign 
language study, even at the level of the elementary 
school, have brought renewed hope for their sub- 
jects to the teachers and friends of the several lan- 
guages. One such sign has been the Washington 
Conference, January 15-16, 1953, on ‘‘The Role of 
Foreign Languages in American Schools,” announced 
in THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN earlier this year (Janu- 
ary, 1953, p. 34), and reported on by Professor 
Robert T. Meyer, of The Catholic University of 
America, one month later (February, 1953, pp. 45- 
46). The Conference had as its general chairman 
The Honorable Earl J. McGrath, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, whose interest in an aug- 
mentation of foreign language study is well known 
—and is exemplified, for instance, by his address 
given before the Annual Convention of the Modern 
Language Association of America, at Boston, De- 
cember 28, 1952, under the title “Broadening the 
Base of Language Study in America,” and published 
in School and Society (77 [February 7, 1953] 81-83). 

Now foreign languages are many, and it is obvi- 
ous that one—or two at the most—such languages 
would be the experience of American elementary 
school pupils and more advanced students in any 
expanded program that may lie in the future. In 
certain localities, circumstances may recommend a 
specific choice; for example, in the American South- 
west, with Spanish traditions and many immigrants 
to whom Spanish is a native tongue, it may appear 
expedient to settle upon that language. 

Whether or not it is ultimately desirable to choose 
on such foundations may be a matter of debate. In 
any case, then, and without in any way minimiz- 
ing the cultural value and utilitarian worth of one 
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of the modern foreign languages, we may well ad- 
vance the claims of Latin as the basic tongue for 
foreign language experience. 

In the first place, it is clear that schools will have 
no clairvoyance to tell them precisely which modern 
foreign language will, in any individual case, be 
ultimately useful to each pupil, supposing such util- 
ity to be ahead. The important objective would seem 
to be to counteract the provincialism of America as 
a “one-language nation,” and to bring increasing 
numbers of pupils into first-hand experience with 
some foreign tongue. We believe that Latin can 
amply provide the needed experience, and bring with 
itself a goodly number of other advantages. 

Secondly, while America’s position of world- 
leadership makes an increasing knowledge of all the 
languages of the globe imperatively desirable, it is 
reasonably to be expected that emphasis will remain 
on the languages of Central and South America, and 
those of Europe. And here Latin, as fountain-head 
of the Romance tongues, is the one language with 
many affiliations which America could readily under- 
take to handle. 

Thirdly, it is clear that mere proficiency in the 
language itself is not the full aim of the present 
move. Rather, it includes the broadening of mind 
and expanding of viewpoint that can come from the 
study of an alien tongue. Here Latin, with all the 
richness of the ancient culture for which it stands, 
is peculiarly blessed. And as the language of an 
ancient, across-the-seas people, it has the advantage 
not alone of geographical remoteness of space but of 
chronological remoteness of time. Other peoples 
and other times are the message it can convey. 

Fourthly, Latin is a possible language even in the 
elementary schools. Pupils in the German Gym- 
nasium, the French lycée, and the English public 
school have successfully handled it for generations. 
And of the many indications of the same type of 
work in America, one may turn to such a text as 
Exploring Latin, by a Committee of Teachers in 
Baltimore (New York 1933), for pupils in the Balti- 
more junior high schools. More significant has been 
the project in the diocesan school system of Toledo, 
reflected in the texts prepared by Sister Mary Im- 
maculate, S.N.D.; see, for example, Latin for the 
Siz-Year-Old American Child, as well as Aural-Oral 
Latin in the Second Grade, and Legamus, Liberi, 
for the third grade (Toledo 1935-1937). 

Teachers ot the classics may well look with in- 
terest and zest to the possibilities of Latin in this 
proposed program of a widening of foreign language 
study. It is not too sanguine to see in it a possible 
summons to new and enchanting fields: 


Nos manet Oceanus circumvagus; arva, beata 


—W.C. K. 


Petamus arva divites et insulas. 
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To a Friend Expulsive of Interpolations 
Felices nimium prioris aevi 
Vates, lenius imperante Flacco; 
lus non omne negavit his soporis. 
Quos tu suppliciis Atilianis 
Conficis, neque enim, sceleste, per te 
Conivere etiam licet poetis.* 


Fortunate, all too fortunate the poets 

Born in earlier days, when kindly Horace 

Ruled more gently o’er literary usage; 

They could sometimes get a little slumber. 

Now with the tortures Regulus once suffered 

You, alas, destroy them, since, you rascal, through 
you 

Not a blink of eyelid’s now permitted poets.° 


Louis A. Mackay 
William Hardy Alexander 
University of California 


NOTES 
1. The Latin, Ad Amicum Expungibundum, is by Louis A. 
Mackay. 2 The English, “To a Friend with Middle Name 
Expunvit,” given to “expelling interpolations from the Latin 
poets,” is by William Hardy Alexander. 


Lines on Prose Rhythm 

An interesting poem of twenty dactylic hexameter 
verses by an unknown writer on the subject of prose 
rhythm is to be found written in a fifteenth century 
hand on folio [Vr of Codex Vaticanus Latinus 1709 
(vetus 1969)—a fifteenth century manuscript con- 
taining the De Oratore, Orator, and Brutus of Cicero. 
Several of the precepts expressed in the poem are 
verse adaptations of rules given by Cicero in his 
Orator. In most instances in which names of metri- 
cal feet are mentioned, the metrical scheme of the 
foot is inserted above its name, as indicated in the 
text of the poem which follows. 


Iambus humi serpit. Conscendit in ardua paean. 


Dactylus utrumque tractat sociabilis hospes.? 

Dic quibus est numerosa modis oratio nobis, 

Ut res amplifices, ut magnis laudibus ornes.: 
Nam, si laeta magis quam moesta negotia tractas, 
Ipsa pedum brevitas numerum facit esse citatum 
Procerique pedes tardum fluxisse iubebunt.' 

Qui si contendis, celeri pede currere tenta. 

Sin res expones, incessu tardior ito.® 


Primus principiis paean viget ac iacet imo; 


Commodus adveniens paean stat fine secundus." 
--<—> 
Creticus extrema atque exordia suscipit apte.’ 


Dactylus extremum chorium praeit et sedet imus.* 


Aptus ubique sedet dochmius tolerabilis hospes 
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Si mode rarus adest, nec aperto noscitur ore.’ 


Spondeis geminis et clausula dulcior exit, 


Duxque trocheus amat post se adventare molossum. 
Audio concinnius binos in fine trocheos. 


Iambus spondeum subit atque pyrrhichius audax. 
Consonus et iambus spondeum praeit atque trocheum. 


Chauncey Edgar Finch 
Saint Louis University 


NOTES 


1 Transcribed from a microfilm in The Knights of Colum- 
bus Foundation for the Preservation of Historic Documents 
at the Vatican Library, Saint Louis University. 2 Cf. Cic. 
Orat. 58: Iambus enim frequentissimus est in eis [generibus 
orationis] quae demisso atque humili sermone dicuntur; paean 
autem in amoplioribus, in utroque dactylus. 3 Ibid. 62: 
Adhibenda est igitur numerosa oratio, si aut laudandum est 
aliquid ornatius, . . . aut exponenda narratio, quae plus dig- 
nitatis desiderat quam doloris.... 4 Ibid. 63: Fluit 
omnino numerus a primo tum incitatius brevitate pedum, tum 
proceritate tardius. 5 Ibid. 63: Cursum contentiones magis 
requirunt, expositiones rerum tarditatem. 6 Ibid. 64: Nam 
[paean] aut e longa est et tribus brevibus, qui numerus in 
primo viget, iacet in extremo, aut e totidem brevibus et longa, 
quem optime cadere censent veteres.... 7 Ibid 64: Nam 
et creticus, qui est e longe et brevi et longa, . . . quam com- 
modissime putatur in solutam orationem inligari .... Cf. 
Quint. Inst. 9.4.107. 8 Cic. Orat. 64: Ne... quidem.. 
dactylus, qui est e longa et duabus brevibus, si est proximus 
a postremo, parum volubiliter pervenit ad extremum, si est 
extremus choreus aut spondeus ....9 Ibid. 64: Dochmius 
autem e quinque syllabis, brevi, duabus longis, brevi, longa, 
. .. quovis loco aptus est, dum semel ponatur: iteratus aut 
continuatus numerum apertum et nimis insignem facit. The 
manuscript has decimus for dochmius and rarus was changed 
to rarius by a corrector. 


Civis Americane, Salve! 


Consurge, civis; te socii ducem 
Laeti salutant, nec sine te valent 
Frenare sontes, qui dolosi 
Servitium minitantur orbi. 


Forsan cohortes ducere non cupis 
Gentesque mavis vivere liberas ; 
Qui ducit invitus volentes, 
Hic melius moderatur agmen. 


Iam grande munus suscipe—nam potes— 
Martique ut obstes, utere viribus; 
Si firmus apparebis, hostis 
Ipse suam cohibebit iram. 


Te saepe fictis criminibus premit, 
At falsa recti conscius omnia 
Contemne, dum sanctum doloris 
Immemor officium tueris. 


Fassus minorem te penitus Deo, 
Fac vota supplex; ille superbiat 
Vi fretus humana, sed olim 
Sacrilegi reprimentur omnes. 


J. F.C. Richards 


Columbia University 
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Breviora 


Deaths among Classicists, III 


This third listing of classicists who have answered the final 
summons shows six names. To their families and present or 
past faculty associates THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN tenders its 
sincere condolences. 

Edith Frances Claflin, special lecturer in Latin since 1945 
at Columbia University, died on March 5, 1953, at seventy- 
seven years. Her long career, beginning in 1907, brought her 
successively to Monticello College, at Alton, Illinois; to the 
Laurel School, in Cleveland; to Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, 
Connecticut; to Barnard College; and finally to Columbia 
University. 

Caroline Rebecca Fletcher, professor emerita of Latin since 
1936 at Wellesley College, died on February 5, 1953, at the 
age of eighty-five years. Beginning her service as tutor in 
Latin at Wellesley in 1889, she had two brief excursions to 
other institutions, having been instructor in Latin at Western 
College, Oxford, Ohio, from 1890 to 1893, and instructor at 
Abbot Academy in Andover, Massachusetts, from 1893 to 
1895. 

Jacob Hammer, professor of classics at Hunter College 
since 1948, died with tragic suddenness on February 24, 1953, 
at the age of fifty-eight years. Born in Tarnopol, he had 
served as teacher in Czortkow Gymnasium from 1917 to 1919. 
He joined the staff at Hunter College in 1925. 

George A. Land, head of the department of Latin at New- 
ton High School in Massachusetts, died on January 20, 1953, 
at sixty-nine. Before coming to Newton High School, he had 
served at Franklin and Marshall College in Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania; at Boston University; at Lawrenceville School in 
New Jersey; and at Horace Mann School in New York. 

Horace Martin Poynter, former teacher of Latin at Phillips 
Academy in Andover, Massachusetts, died on March 2, 1953, 
at the age of seventy-three. His connection with Phillips 
Academy had extended from 1902 to 1943. 

Henry F. Standerwick, assistant professor of classical 
languages at City College in New York since 1949, died on 
February 3, 1953, at the age of sixty-three years. He began 
his career as chairman of the department of Latin and 
English in Blair Academy at Blairstown, New York, from 
1918 to 1928; he was teacher of classical languages, in Town- 
send Harris High School, from 1928 to 1942; and joined the 
staff of City College in 1929. 


Meetings of Classical Interest, III 


March 27-28, 1953: Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of University Professors, at the Conrad- 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, under the presidency of Fred 
B. Millett, of Wesleyan University. It was announced that 
the program would consist of “addresses, symposia, reports 
of committees and forum discussions on subjects of concern 
to the academic profession.” 

April 10-11, 1953: Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of Eta 
Sigma Phi, national undergraduate honorary classical fra- 
ternity, at Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia, under the 
presidency of Parham Williams, of the University of Missis- 
sippi. The Local Committee on Arrangements will consist of 
the classics faculty at Agnes Scott, headed by professor 
Kathryn Glick, and the members of Alpha Delta chapter of 
Eta Sigma Phi, of which Sarah Leathers is prytanis. 

May 2, 1953: Annual Meeting of the Indiana College 
Classical Teachers’ Association, at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, under the presidency of Norman T. 
Pratt, Jr., director of the department of classics at Indiana 
University. 

May 2, 1953: Spring Meeting of The Classical Association 
of the Pacific States, in conjunction with the assembly of the 
Southern Section of the same organization, at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, under the presidency of Pro- 
fessor Paul A. Clement, of UCLA, who heads both the CAPS 
as a whole, and the Southern Section. The program will in- 
clude addresses by Frederick M. Carey, of the classics staff 


~ at UCLA, and Harry J. Carroll, of the classics faculty at 


Pomona College. 

June 22-July 11, 19538: The Iowa Latin Workshop, under 
the direction of Gerald F. Else, head of the department of 
classics, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, with the 
theme “Old and New Roads to Rome.” In addition to the 
formal program, it is announced that there will be “informal 
discussions on special topics, and displays of visual and other 
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materials,” along with a visit pd Waldo E. Sweet, director of 
the special Latin workshop at the University of Michigan. 

August 7-8, 1953: Fifteenth Summer Meeting of the 
Linguistic Society of America, under the presidency of 
Bernard Bloch, of Yale University, at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, in connection with the Linguistic Institute of 
1953. 


Tibullus, Lover of Nature—A Rejoinder 


In a recent article entitled “Tibullus, Lover of Nature,” in 
THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN (28 [April, 1952] 67-68), I haz- 
arded the opinion that Rome’s best poet of nature after 
Vergil was Tibullus. At the time I had the uneasy feeling 
that Lucretius might have an equal, or even better, right to 
the title. He is more aware than Tibullus of nature’s - aovllasy 
as is evidenced in his descriptions of wind and flood (1.271- 
294) and plague (6.1188-1286). Tibullus could not have de- 
scribed, as Lucretius did, the dwelling of the gods (3.18-20) : 

Apparet divum nomen sedesque quietae 
Quas neque concutiunt venti nec nubila nimbis 
Aspergunt. 


The picture of the cow seeking her calf slain at the altar 
(2.352-366) is a moving one. Love and the mating season are 
beautifully portrayed in the exordium to the poem as a whole 
(1,1-28). One must admit, too, the occurrence of many un- 
forgettable lines, such as the following (5.41): 

Per nemora ac montes magnos silvasque profundas. .. . 
Finally, one of the most striking comparisons in all poetry 
likens the atoms, which we cannot see individually, to sheep 
glimpsed only as a whiteness on a green hill (2.821-322): 

Omnia quae nobis longe confusa confusa videntur 
Et velut in viridi candor consistere colli. 


Why, then, does Tibullus, who strikes perhaps only minor 
notes, attract us more? Perhaps the reason is this: the poet 
of the elegies loves nature and finds in her his pleasure and 
repose, while Lucretius, this strange exponent of the philos- 
ophy of pleasure, is nearly as joyless in his attitude towards 
nature as he is toward other aspects of life. What is lacking 
in the De Rerum Natura is the human touch. We seek, not 
nature alone, but nature in association with human beings. 
Lucretius has little of this sense of fellowship. Had he pos- 
sessed it, he might have given us an even greater poem. 


Charles R. Hart 
Emory University 


Intensive Summer Courses in Oriental 
Languages at Cornell 


The Division of Modern Languages at Cornell University 
and the Institute of Far Eastern Languages at Yale Uni- 
versity are cooperating in a program of intensive summer 
courses in oriental languages. It is announced that the first 
session will be held at Cornell, June 16 to September 4, 1953, 
under arrangement by William G. Moulton of the Cornell 
faculty. Six twelve-week courses are planned: elementary 
courses in Chinese, Indonesian, and Russian, intermediate 
courses in Russian and Idonesian, and an advanced course in 
Chinese. Further information is available from the Division 
of Modern Languages, Morrill Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. Under advisement is a plan to hold the 
program in alternate summers at Cornell and Yale. 


Linguistic Institute at Indiana University 


Sponsored by the Linguistic Society of America and Indi- 
ana University, the Linguistic Institute of 1953 will be held 
on the Bloomington campus from June 17 to August 13, with 
a staff of eighteen visiting faculty members and eight from 
the regular staff of Indiana University. Attention will be 
paid to elementary and advanced methodology, current trends 
in linguistic research, interdisciplinary relationships, and 
Indo-European and Non-Indo-European languages. Faculty 
seminars, with limited student participation, it is announced, 
are being planned to “include one devoted to psycho-linguis- 
tics, one to ethnolinguistics, one to translation (mechanical 
and otherwise), and one to the philosophy of language and 
the science of linguistics. An exploratory conference on 
methods for archiving languages of the world (with special 
attention to Oceania) is also being planned.” 
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Linguistic Program at Michigan 


A Linguistic Program at the University of Michigan, for 
the period June 22 to August 14, 1953, is described in a 
preliminary announcement recently released. A staff of fif- 
teen specialists in various phases of linguistic science and 
sundry languages (including American Indian tongues, Amer- 
ican English, English, Near Eastern languages, Russian, 
Arabic, Japanese, Persian, and Turkish) is listed. In addi- 
tion to the courses, the plans “include a series of luncheon 
conferences and the semi-weekly meetings of the Linguistic 
Forum, offering opportunities for the discussion of current 
issues and developments in linguistic science.” 


Gutenberg Bible Anniversary 


A United States postage stamp, set for release on September 
30, 1952, and inscribed: “500th Anniversary of the printing 
of the first book, the Holy Bible, from movable type, by 
Johann Gutenberg,” with the dates 1452-1952, has been one 
of many tangible notices during the present academic year 
of a significant achievement a half-millennium ago. Guten- 
berg printed, of course, the Vulgate Bible representing the 
translation by Saint Jerome, and the result was a triumph of 
the printer’s craft. As has been pointed out by Thomas E. 
Kissling, in Columbia (32 [September, 1952] 3, 19), the 
original edition is estimated at 200, with 165 copies on paper 
and 35 on vellum. But “only 45 copies of what is now known 
as the Gutenberg Bible have been found and of these only 
21 are perfect, the rest being incomplete.” The United States 
is credited with possessing twelve copies of the work, five of 
them perfect. “Best preserved copy of all,” says Kissling, 
“and the only one of the 45 which is bound in three volumes, 
is the perfect copy on vellum, in the Library of Congress, in 
Washington, D. C. Bound in white calf, stamped in blind, it 
bears the binder’s date of 1560, is valued at more than 
=e and said to be the most valuable book in the 
world. 


Winners in 1953 Eta Sigma Phi Contests 


The annual four Eta Sigma Phi contests drew responses 
in the current school year of 1952-1953 from forty-seven 
different institutions, with a total of one hundred twenty- 
three entrants; the latter number, however, does not mean 
one hundred twenty-three different individuals, since some 
persons entered in more than one contest. Awards are made 
possible through the munificence of two persons, an Anony- 
mous Donor and Dr. Val B. Satterfield of Saint Louis. Chair- 
man for the contests is William Charles Korfmacher, director 
of the department of classical languages at Saint Louis 
University, and honorary executive secretary for Eta Sigma 


i. 

In the Eighth Annual Essay Contest, judged by Mrs. 
Marion Judge Clarkson, teacher of English in McKinley High 
School, Saint Louis, and dealing with the topic “The Place of 
Greek in Today’s College Curriculum,” first place, with a 
prize of $50.00, was won by Betty Ann Hauck, student at Our 
Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati, Ohio; second, with 
$35.00, by Betty Ann Moran, also of Our Lady of Cincinnati 
College; third, with $25.00, by J. Philip Carey, S.J., Saint 
Louis University, Saint Louis, Missouri; fourth, with $17.50, 
by Theodore Robert Jungkuntz, Northwestern College, Water- 
town, Wisconsin; fifth, with $12.50, by Brother Stephen 
Laurian, F.S.C., Saint Mary’s College, Saint Mary’s, Cali- 
fornia; sixth, with $10.00, by Thomas David Guerin, S.J., of 
Weston College, Weston, Massachusetts. There were seven- 
teen entrants in all, representing eleven schools. 

In the Fourth Annual Greek Translation Contest, judged 
by Dr. Frank Givens Pickel, of the classics department at 
Washington University, Saint Louis, and requiring the trans- 
lation at sight of a passage from the seventh book of 
Xenophon’s Hellenica, first place, with a prize of $50.00, was 
awarded to Joseph R. Berrigan, Jr., Loyola University of the 
South, New Orleans, Louisiana; second place, with $35.00, to 
John J. Bateman, Saint Michael’s College, University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Canada; third place, with $25.00, to John 
J. Keaney, Boston College, Boston, Massachusetts; fourth 
place, with $17.50, to Johanne MacKay, University College, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada; fifth place, with 
$12.50, to Charles Murgia, again of Boston College; sixth 
place, with $10.00, to Richard M. Welsh, also of Boston Col- 
lege. In all, there were forty entrants, from twenty-two 
different schools. 
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In the Third Satterfield Latin Translation Contest, judged 
by Dr. Leo Max Kaiser, assistant Professor of German at 
Saint Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and re- 
quiring the translation, with the use of aids, of a passage 
from the first book of the De Laboribus Herculis by the 
renaissance writer Coluccio Salutati, the winner, with a prize 
of $25.00, was Martin E. Palmer, Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Strikingly, this is the second suc- 
cessive year that Palmer has been the winner of the Latin 
event. Honorable mention, in the order of merit, was accorded 
to the following: Johanne MacKay, University College, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto, Canada; Joseph R. Berrigan, Jr., 
Loyola University of the South, New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Michael J. Browne, Jr., Fordham University, New York City, 
New York; Jeremy duQuesney Adams, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. There were fifty-two entrants in 
all in this event, from thirty different schools. 

The Second Chapter Foreign Language Census was open 
only to institutions having chapters of Eta Sigma Phi. It 
involved a reporting on foreign language courses pursued by 
individuals; point ratings, weighted in favor of Greek and 
Latin, were assigned; for example, a four-semester hour 
course in Greek was rated at sixteen points; a like course in 
Latin, at twelve points; in German or French, at eight points; 
in Spanish, at four points. The three prizes are awarded to 
the chapters, but on the basis of reports from individual stu- 
dents within the chapters. First place, with a prize of $25.00, 
was allotted to Beta Upsilon Chapter, Marshall College, 
Huntington, West Virginia, for Jacqueline Sollier Corum, 
with 213 points; second place, with $15.00, to Beta Sigma 
Chapter, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for 
Robert Whaley, with 188 points; third place, with $10.00, to 
Alpha Omicron Chapter, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis- 
consin, for Lynn Casper, with 183 points. In all, fourteen in- 
dividual students, representing eight chapters, filed reports. 

For the first three of the four contests, where subjective 
elements in assigning places might be feared to find a place, 
all contestants used pseudonyms, and it was only by these 
pen names that the three judges identified the papers. 


New Associations’ Officers 


At its Annual Meeting held in Deerfield, Massachusetts, 
March 20-21, 1953, The Classical Association of New England 
elected the following officers for 1953-1954: president, Jo- 
sephine P. Bree, Albertus Magnus College; vice-president, 
F. Warren Wright, Smith College; secretary-treasurer, 
Claude W. Barlow, Clark University; additional members of 
the executive committee, Mildred I. Goudy, Crosby High 
School, Waterbury, Connecticut, Jane W. Perkins, Brookline 
High School, Brookline, Massachusetts, Robert E. Lane, Uni- 
versity of Vermont; representative on the council of the 
American Classical League, Claude W. Barlow; editor for 
New England for The Classical Journal, James A. Notopoulos, 
Trinity College. 

At its Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
April 2-4, 1953, The Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, Inc., chose the following officers for 1953-1954: 
president, William E. Gwatkin, Jr., University of Missouri; 
first vice-president, Lucy A. Whitsel, Huntington College; 
secretary-treasurer, the incumbent, John N. Hough, Uni- 
versity of Colorado; members of the executive committee, 
H. Lloyd Stow, Vanderbilt University, and Russel M. Geer, 
Tulane University (ex officio, as retiring president) ; repre- 
sentatives on the council of the American Classical League, 
John N. Hough, M. Kathryn Glick, Agnes Scott College, and 
Mary Jeannette Munce, Bloomington High School, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois; state vice-president for Virginia, Gertrude Malz, 
Sweet Briar College. Clyde Murley, Northwestern University, 
was reappointed editor of The Classical Journal for 1953- 
1954; and D. Herbert Abel, Loyola University (Chicago), was 
named to the newly re-established post of managing editor, 
in carge of production, distribution, and advertising, the 
appointment to be effective at once. 


New Latin Prize at Saint Louis University 


A prize of twenty-five dollars, to be known as the Satter- 
field Latin Prize, is being offered at Saint Louis University 
for the first time, this academic year. It is to be an annual 
gift from Dr. and Mrs. Val B. Satterfield of Saint Louis, and 
will be awarded to the student submitting the best Latin 
paper from Saint Louis University in the regular Midwest 
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Intercollegiate Latin Contest. The intercollegiate event, 
staged annually on the Wednesday nearest Saint Patrick’s 
Day, is a traditional one, for which each of the nine Jesuit 
colleges and universities of the Missouri and Chicago prov- 
inces may offer three papers. The Very Reverend Fathers 
Provincial of the two provinces offer a prize of twenty-five 
dollars for the best paper submitted in the contest as a whole; 
but local awards are much encouraged. The competition com- 
prises two parts: the translation at sight, with the aid of a 
dictionary, of a passage of English prose into Latin; and 
the translation at sight, with no aids of any kind, of a pas- 
sage of Latin prose into English. 


Book Reviews 


Sister Anne Stanislaus, S.S.J., Selections from Ecclesiasti- 
ry Latin. Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill College, 1952. Pp. 93. 

.00. 

This edition of select passages from various areas of 
ecclesiastical Latin is intended for students who have had 
two years of Latin. Designed primarily as a text for review, 
it contains material in great part familiar to the Catholic 
student. The underlying principle of such a text is certainly 
sound, for a student whose knowledge of Latin is still in the 
early stages will be encouraged to pursue his study by read- 
ing relatively simple passages, the content of which is more 
or less familiar. 

Besides various daily prayers, and some of the finest 
Church hymns, there are wisely chosen selections from the 
Roman Missal and Breviary, the Old and New Testament, and 
the Imitation of Christ. Among the excerpts from the Missal 
is the beautiful Hxsultet, sung during the blessing of the 
Paschal candle in the Holy Saturday ceremonies. This little 
book with its 58 pages of text and 35 pages of vocabulary will 
undoubtedly accomplish the purpose intended by its writer. 

Marcus Anthony Haworth, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


Albin Lesky, Die Homerforschung in der Gegenwart. 
Vienna, A. Sex] Verlag, 1952. Pp. 77. $1.40. 


This booklet is a useful guide to the many publications on 
Homer in recent years. All major articles and books, espe- 
cially since 1945, are included by way of full details of place 
and date of publication and a brief critical summary of their 
content. A certain grouping is perceptible, but there is evi- 
dently the usual Germanic assumption that the reader will 
read the whole book in order to find what he is looking for. 
An index of names is provided, but not of topics treated. 
Lesky’s comments are often good, not only pointing up the 
main significance of each entry but relating it to others in a 
fuller picture of contemporary discussion on Homeric ques- 
tions. American publications are adequately represented and 
form a large group among the German and French writings. 
The wealth and international scope of the entries show vividly 
how strongly Homer still holds the attention of thinking men. 

Raymond Victor Schoder, S.J. 
West Baden College, 


West Baden Springs, Indiana 


Margaret E. Reesor, The Political Theory of the Old and 
Middle Stoa. New York, J. J. Augustin, 1951. Pp. x, 60. 


Ancient philosophy was not merely a search for under- 
standing of the ultimate truths of reality, but a guide to 
right living, according to the various ideals of human purpose 
which the different philosophers considered basic. The Stoic 
emphasis on personal character as the key to happiness 
naturally led to specific positions regarding human society 
and government. In this brief but meaty study, thoroughly 
documented from ancient sources and the main modern 
analyses of Stoic thought, the author seeks to determine the 
implications and explicit doctrine on questions of political 
conduct in the major extant Stoic thinkers. The method is 
mainly expository, with little controversy and no extensive 
critique of the validity of the theories involved. It is a helpful 
and reliable synthesis of the relevant facts on itr subject, 
written with obvious care for precision, in a coi. pact but 
smoothly straightforward style. Anyone working in the fields 
of political science or Stoicism will find in it a wealth of 
clearly organized material from which to form an opinion of 
Stoic ideals of government and civic virtue. 

Zeno taught that all good men shared in a common world- 
state based on a universal law rooted in the divine reason 
which governs nature and human society. Particular localized 
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governments should conform their laws to this true wisdom. 
Citizens should lead simple, unpretentious lives, indifferent 
to social conventions. The State is not, as for Plato and 
Aristotle, responsible for making its members virtuous and 
just. Nor was the king by nature on a higher plane of wis- 
dom and virtue, as the Pythagoreans held. The development 
of these principles by Persaeus, Chrysippus, and others of 
the Old Stoa is shown to have had some influence on par- 
ticular rulers and great early Roman statesmen like Cato 
and Scaevola. 

In the Middle Stoa, Panaetius, Hecaton, Blossius, but espe- 
cially Posidonius, are the dominant figures. They stress duty, 
justice, service, fellow-feeling as the basis of society, and 
argue about private property and the immunities of tyrants. 

There is some socialism and even Statism in certain Stoic 
theories, but also much good sense still worth our study. 
This book can stimulate useful thinking. 

Raymond Victor Schoder, S.J. 
West Baden College, 
West Baden Springs, Indiana 


J. A. Nairn and G. A. Nairn, Greek through Reading. 
London, Ginn and Company, Ltd., 1952. Pp. xvi, 384. $2.40. 

This new introduction to classical Greek has been written 
for those students who have acquired “a sound foundation 

. in Latin,” and who ‘have “gained some maturity, when 
reasoning and observation can be called in to supplement 
memory” (p. v.). Despite the dearth of such qualified stu- 
dents in colleges in the United States, this is a book which 
every teacher of Greek should be happy to possess. In the 
134 pages of Greek readings the authors have collected a 
series of passages from poets, philosophers, and historians 
dealing with such diversified topics as Greece and Athens, 
Gods and Goddesses, Home Life, Sports and Games, Land 
Battles, Friendship, and Peace. The selections are quite easy 
to translate and they give a vivid and fascinating picture of 
Hellenic life, ideas, and ideals. 

The sections of the book devoted to grammar, syntax, and 
exercises are brief but sufficiently complete. The authors 
have departed from what Schliemann once castigated as “the 
arbitrary and atrocious pronunciation of Greek usual in 
England” (Jlios [London 1880] 16). Instead of suggesting 
that Greek words be stressed according to the Latin rules of 
pronunciation as was formerly done in English schools, they 
have simply ignored the problem of stress altogether. Whether 
individuals who are accustomed to a heavily accentuated 
language can pronounce successfully a whole sentence com- 
posed of unstressed words is rather doubtful. Nairn and 
Nairn have marked the Greek accents, or pitch marks, in 
their text but give no explanation of them or any rules for 
marking them. The next step would seem to be that which 
has already been taken by F. Smith and T. Melluish (Teach. 
Yourself Greek [London, English Universities Press, Ltd., no 
date]) of omitting the accents altogether. But this expedient 
will hardly satisfy a really eager student, let alone a con- 


scientious teacher. 

M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 
Saint Stanislaus Seminary, 
Florissant, Missouri 


James P, McCarthy, Shady Hill Latin Lessons. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1952. Pp. 150. $3.75. 


While it is an admitted fact that the classics no longer 
hold the place of influence in our secondary schools that they 
held fifty, or even twenty-five years ago, it is nevertheless 
equally true that almost annually new texts and methods 
dealing with the teaching of classical languages are coming 
from the country’s presses. Mr. McCarthy’s book of lessons 
is one of the latest additions. Though intended for grades 8 
and 9, it could serve equally well for higher grades. 

There are so many valuable things about the approach 
found in these lessons that the reviewer believes that every 
interested teacher should investigate the book—everyone is 
sure to profit from it even if he does not use the course in its 
entirety. Mr. McCarthy goes on the supposition that the 
student is in earnest about learning the language, and that 
he is willing to put in the requisite time. Furthermore, he 
works on the principle that the student, though directed and 
aided by the teacher, must in the end teach himself, must do 
his own thinking. 

Copious exercises are presented, requiring either oral or 
written translation. For the problem of vocabulary, a very 
knotty problem indeed, the author proposes a distinctively 
different solution. The Latin words are given at the top of 
the page; then follow several sentences in which English 
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derivatives of the Latin words are found. The students are 
expected to deduce the meaning of the Latin from the Eng- 
lish. It is clear that Latin as well as English is learned in 
this process. 

The lessons come in tablet form, and the student is ex- 
pected gradually to compile his own grammar. One could wish 
that some kind of handbook grammar were provided to sup- 
plement the book and act as handy reference when the student 
is in doubt. Also, though printing costs are high today, one 
wonders whether this very worthy book might not have a 
greater sale if it were priced more cheaply. 

Francis J. Guentner, S.J. 
Saint Stanislaus Seminary, 
Florissant, Missouri 
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